DEFINITION   AND   NATURE   OF   IDEALISM
not in the sense that it is directed towards something else, but in
the sense that everything else is directed towards it. It is the goal
of human activity, both theoretical and practical. All the lower
realities are stepping-stones to it. This is what human beings have
to understand and can understand. And as the idea of perfection
plays an important part in determining the nature of that reality,
it must be the fulfilment of human values.
IX
DEFINITION   AND   NATURE   OF   IDEALISM
We may now define idealism as the theory which asserts the
reality of the ideal, and explains the world in order to maintain
this conception of reality. This conception may be maintained
by explaining the world in terms of the ideal reality, or by saying
that the imperfect vanishes or is transformed at the level of the
perfect. All the other definitions are true so far as they involve
this view. But these definitions, if each is taken by itself apart
from the others, may appear conflicting, and may not cover
theories which are generally regarded as idealistic. Even if we
regard idealism as a tendency, the direction of this tendency has
to be known and defined: we cannot leave it vague. Whatever
be the starting-point, if a philosophy is directed towards proving
this thesis, it may be called idealism. Some philosophers may stop
before reaching the final goal, and refuse to go farther; even then,
if the direction of their philosophy is the same, we may call it
idealism. But the direction must be sufficiently clear, and its result
must have approached the goal of idealism sufficiently near. This
clearness and nearness cannot be measured exactly, and their
minimum cannot be fixed. But then the general trend can be
apparent, and enable us to find out whether it is idealistic. We
have already noted that there is no hard-and-fast distinction
between idealism and realism; and so whether a system is idealism
or realism depends upon how far it has gone in its argument and
speculation. The contemporary tendency which we see in Broad,
for example, to simply analyse things, without caring to look into
the presuppositions of our analysis, is certainly not idealistic. But
we may say that this analysis is not complete, in that it overlooks
its own presuppositions; and, if complete, it also must be idealistic.
An idealism that does not posit an ideal reality does not seem
worth the name. Pure epistemological idealism may better be
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